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wine, street-walkers, a society to match, a pack of
hounds, and a gaming-table to support his extrava-
gance and enable him to live at the expense of the
dupes, the imbeciles, and the sons of fat tradesmen,
whom he could lure into his nets. Thus he spent many
years, and seemed to forget that there existed in the
world another country besides Lyons. At last he got
tired, and returned to Paris. The King, who despised
him, let him alone, but would not see him; and it was
only after two months of begging for him by the Lor-
raines, that he received permission to present himself.
His wife, the Princesse d'Harcourt, was a favourite of
Madame de Maintenon. The origin of their friendship
is traced to the fact that Brancas, the father of the Prin-
cess, had been one of the lovers of Madame de Main-
tenon. No claim less powerful could have induced the
latter to take into her favour a person who was so lit-
tle worthy. Like all women who know nothing but
what chance has taught them, and who have long lan-
guished in obscurity before arriving at splendour, Ma-
dame de Maintenon was dazzled by the very name of
Princess, even if assumed: as to a real Princess, noth-
ing equalled her in her opinion. The Princess then
tried hard to get the Prince invited to Marly, but with-
out success. Upon this she pretended to sulk, in hopes
that Madame de Maintenon would exert all her influ-
ence ; but in this she was mistaken. The Prince accord-
ingly by degrees got disgusted with the Court, and
retired into the provinces for a time.

The Princesse d'Harcourt was a sort of personage
whom it is good to make known, in order better to lay
bare a Court which did not scruple to receive such as